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genius generally was jocular and inclining him to
festivity, yet he could, when so disposed, be solemn and
serious. . . . Many were the wit-combats betwixt
birrt and Ben Jonson; which two I behold like a Spanish
great galleon and an English man-of-war; master
Jonson (like the former) was built far higher in learning;
solid, but slow, in his performances. Shakespeare,
with the English man-of-war, lesser in bulk, but lighter
in sailing, could turn with all tides, tack about, and
take advantage of all winds, by the quickness of his
wit and invention."

Among the actors who, with Shakespeare, took part
in the first production of Jonson's Every Man in His
Humour was Christopher Beeston, who when he died
in 1637 was manager of the Cockpit Theater in Drury
Lane.   He was succeeded in this office by his son
William, who became in his old age the revered trans-
mitter to Restoration players and playwrights of the
traditions of the great age in which he had spent his
youth.   From him, and from another actor of the same
period, John Lacy, as well as from other sources, the
antiquary John Aubrey collected fragments of gossip for
his lives of the English poets.    According to Aubrey's
notes, confused and   unequal in  value, Shakespeare
"did act exceeding well5'; "understood Latin pretty
well, for he had been in his younger years a school-
master in the country "; "was a handsome, well-shaped
man, very good company, and of a very ready and
pleasant smooth wit*3"   It is Aubrey, too, that reports